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NORTH AMERICA 

Economic Beginnings of the Far West: How We Won the Land beyond 
the Mississippi. By Katharine Coman. Vol. 1: Explorers and Colonizers, 
xix and 418 pp. Vol. 2: American Settlers, ix and 450 pp. Maps, ills., 
bibl., index. The Macmillan Co., New York, 1912. S4, 2 vols. 8 x 5}4. 

The table of contents includes: Vol. 1, Part I, The Spanish Occupation, The 
Explorers, The Colonizers in New Mexico, Louisiana, Texas and California. 
Part II, Exploration and the Fur Trade, The Northwest Coast, The Overland 
Search for the Western Sea, The Fur Trade. Vol. II, Part III, The advance of 
the Settlers in Louisiana and Missouri Territory, The Santa Fc Trade, The 
Colonization of Texas. Part IV, The Transcontinental Migration, The Acquisi- 
tion of Oregon, The Mormon Migration, The Conquest of California. Part V, 
Free Land and Free Labor. 

The purpose of the work, in the words of the author, is "to suggest the under- 
lying economic conditions that determined the outcome of war and treaty and 
race competition and reveal the bread and butter struggle that must ever result 
in the survival of the fittest." 

Work of the economic historian is grist to the geographer's mill, and, poten- 
tially, the reverse should be true. Miss Coman's volumes will be welcomed by 
geographers since so many of the economic facts and factors must be explained 
in part by geographical influences. Some of the topics treated show a fairly 
keen realization of these influences. The treatment of California is a case in 
point. The Spaniards, as the author points out, possessed an inherited training 
in irrigation and readily adapted themselves to the Mediterranean climate of 
Southern California. Later, when a decreasing output of gold forced the people 
into agriculture, the mild winters and natural pasturage led to cattle and sheep 
raising and to wheat cultivation. The climate favored citrus fruits and vineyards 
in this region of long sunshine and low rainfall. 

The chapter on the Mormon migration is of great interest geographically 
but the reader must to a great extent supply the geographical setting. This 
great movement, unique because religious rather than economic, found a lodg- 
ment, at first tentative, at the base of the Wasatch Mountains on the deposits 
of the extinct Lake Bonneville. Here at the site of Salt Lake City the ground 
was plowed, after irrigation from a hastily constructed dam, and the first crops 
were grown. The map showing the progressive extension of the "Stakes (colo- 
nies) planted in Zion," page 88, is most suggestive, for they extend along a narrow 
zone near the base of the Wasatch Mountains where soils are productive and 
irrigation water is easily procured. 

Of course the author was necessarily confined to her study of events on their 
economic side, but it would seem that a brief statement of the geographical 
environment of the various localities would be worth the space in volumes of this 
kind, especially since it appears in many places that the author has personally 
seen and studied many of the localities under discussion. The work is exceed- 
ingly welcome to geographers, since it is only with such aid that geography in 
the best sense can be written. Abundant maps and illustrations and an ex- 
tensive bibliography add to the value of the work. F. V. Emerson. 
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